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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



APPRECIATION 

Faix River, Mass. 

Sib, — The October number of The North American Review is one of the 
richest and most moving in its intellectual and genetic power of all issues of 
magazines which have ever come under my eye. 

I say this, with all restraint, in spite of the fact that I am a gormand of 
books — what the old Romans called a helluo Hbronim — and skim or suck the 
contents of many a magazine, in the course of a year, American and foreign. 

The October number of the old North American Review is a credit not 
only to editor and contributors, but to the American people. I am glad that 
there is at least one editor who holds fast to the almost obsolete tradition that 
there is an American public, a reading constituency which is receptive to the 
stimulus of noble thoughts, nobly expressed, and which bas not been washed 
out in the suds of feminism and impressionist vapor, which are the thin 
basis of so much of present-day literature. 

I was much impressed by your fine article on Asquith. How could you 
cram so much thought, such an intimate word-picture of a powerful, energetic, 
compelling, intellectual personality, into so small space? It is a wonderful 
word-portrait of a most effective statesman, whose surpassing ability is hardly 
recognized by his own countrymen. 

I have just read Trevelvan's John Bright, deeply interesting to me, as I 
enjoyed a slight acquaintance with that splendid survival of the Puritan con- 
science and master of emotional eloquence. Orator, fervid-glowing, pictorial, 
with a sense of the Hebrew prophetic instinct, Bright certainly was. He 
was touched with a sensitive emotionalism which Asquith lacks. The gods 
do not give with both hands. But Bright, or probably Gladstone or Lincoln, 
could never have carried Great Britain through the storm and stress of our 
complex times, as the steady hand, analytic brain, immense self-restraint, 
enormous personal power of Asquith have ridden the waves. 

Your article is one of the completest of short character-studies, " rammed 
with thought." 

There are other articles in your October number to which I would gladly 
refer. Some of them, also yours, I shall read more than once. 

Melton Reed. 

THE ENGLISH AND MR. BRYAN 

New York. 

Sib, — I've returned home to find some copies of The Review waiting, and 
have just finished reading the attack made by Sydney Brooks upon Mr. Bryan 
in the July issue. Mr. Bryan is not one of my favorites and we do not stand 
for his political fads, nor know him personally, but I must say Mr. Brooks's 
unkind article cut me to the quick. I feel personally aggrieved. It certainly 
is a very cruel article. One, of course, knows that people must be abused and 
ridiculed, and one expects anvthing from daily papers, but on the pages of a 
respectable monthly, just that kind of abuse is a surprise. In various phras- 
ings, on nearly every page, is Mr. Bryan called in effect a hopeless, brainless 
fool. 

Not only this, but Mr. Brooks seems to take delight in sneering allusions 
to America and Americans through everv page. Of course we are quite accus- 
tomed to this sort of thing from a certain class of English, and we ascribe it 
to devouring petty jealousy, but the supercilious assumption of superiority by 
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this newspaper man is as ridiculous as it is offensive; we could let it pass 
for what it is worth. His brutal attack on Mr. Bryan, however, is like a 
knock-down Wow to any man or woman of nice feeling. 

We deplore the fact that you have allowed these cruel insults to stain the 
pages of this Review, many of the articles of which we enjoy much. 

L. H. Underwood, M.D. 

" An English View of Mr. Bryan " was what Mr. Sydney Brooks aimed to 
present, and we are convinced that he did so with substantial accuracy. Be- 
cause that judgment does not conform to American opinion or to our own does 
not to our mind constitute a sound reason for refusing publication. On the 
contrary, what can be more enlightening or helpful than occasionally to " see 
oursel's as others see us"? — Editor. 

LIFE ON THE PRAIRIES 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sir, — This letter is just to ask you a question which was suggested to my 
mind after reading " The Man in the Moon " in the July number of the 
Review. Optimistic as your article is, it nevertheless sets one thinking about 
the conditions of modern life so systematically and hopefully explained. 

We people of America boast that our great country is the " Melting Pot " 
of the world, that the vast acres of fertile land stretch out beseechingly to help 
the poor and oppressed to a better living. We welcome in all our harbors, and 
cities people of every nation and- — that is all. They reach New York, and, 
lured by the maze of life and apparent gaiety, stay on and on. The result is — 
our present struggle, not only in New York, but in every city of any size, to 
relieve the suffering in certain congested districts. 

What should be done, and what is being done to a certain small extent, is 
to urge these strangers out to the land; to take up acres of it and to farm 
them. Ah — but " to urge " are not the right words, for this cannot be all 
that our country should do for them. I happened to be riding in a day-coach 
from Montana through Wyoming and down into South Dakota this summer. 
At some little place in Wyoming a man and woman and five children got on the 
train. The man was perhaps thirty-five years old. The woman was tall and 
fine-looking, hardly more than twenty-nine or thirty years old. The children — 
three boys and two girls — ranged from nine to two years. They carried with 
them all their possessions, two battered satchels and a large pasteboard box. 
They were going, so the mother told me, " back home, cl'ar to Missouri." This 
meant a two days' and two nights' journey in a day-coach. 

" Yes," she said, " we started out four years ago, with our oldest boy, to 
take up land in Wyoming. Every one told it was fine, and we allowed we'd 
make our claim good. But we didn't." Each winter we were there 
it seemed as though it was longer and harder, and each summer the crops 
seemed smaller. We hadn't any money to buy stock with and so we had to 
hire a team to do the ploughing! Last winter was the hardest of the four. 
Our claim was eighteen miles from the village, and the snow piled up in great 
drifts; some were nineteen, feet deep. It took my husband and two men three 
days to go to the village. They had to go; you see, our provisions had given 
out and the neighbors' cattle were starving. We borrowed among the neigh- 
bors all around, but at last everything gave out." 

Even in summer their hopes were blighted in an hour by the terrible hail- 
storms that made weeds of a field of promising beans. 

These are but two of the incidents which this woman told me, illustrating 
their hopeless struggle with the elements. What is the solution? How can 
we help these people to get a firm hold upon their acres so that the incen- 
tive to work may lie in possession ? The people who have succeeded in claiming 
land did it years ago, or came West with enough money to get along without 
the profits of the first few years. 

If you have ever ridden across North Dakota in the summer and seen the 
sunset in purple radiance on the rolling prairies and the lazy cattle grazing 
on the short green stubble, you will be impressed by the vastness of America 
more than by climbing the highest mountain peak. The quiet land seems to 
hold every hope for possession and yet — in the terribleness of a tempest it 
seems angry with itself for luring into its wilderness the humble folk who 
now must battle with the wrath of God. 

Catherine M. Tainst. 



